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Leonardo Loredano, the 74th Doge of Venice, is a
striking figure in history. He ruled from 1501 to 1521,
a period when the eyes of France (under Louis XII and
Francis V) and those of England (under Henry VIII)
were continually directed towards Venice. The Doge
was renowned for his clemency and patriotism and
during the wars with France he sent his private plate
to the mint to be absorbed into the public currency.
This picture was bought by the Gallery, during the
last century, for six hundred and thirty pounds. It
would now be worth many thousands.

Giovanni Bellini's Agony in the Garden (No. 726)
may be interestingly compared with the version of the
same subject by Mantegna which we saw in the
Duveen Room. Giovanni Bellini's picture is less scien-
tific and more loosely constructed than the work of
his brother-in-law, and it does not reveal that
acute observation of natural phenomena which makes
Mantegna's picture so impressive. It would, indeed, be
impossible for the sun, rising behind the hill, to cast its
light simultaneously upon the front of the building on the
left and on the side of the tower on the right. Neverthe-
less, to insist upon a flawless naturalism is mere quibble
and Bellini's picture is one of transcendent beauty. The
tragedy of the scene is portrayed with that profound
intensity of feeling so characteristic ,of all Giovanni
Bellini's work. The picture reveals, moreover, a love
of colour and it is here that we can most essentially
contrast Bellini with Mantegna. To Mantegna colour
made little appeal and his painting was conceived in
terms of sculpture; to Bellini colour was of a lyrical
importance and there is no painting from his hand
which is not rich in this -respect.
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